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I THE STUDY ENDEAVORED TO DEVELOP AND VALIDATE AN 

i INSTRUMENT FOR THE IDENTIFICATIC-N OF ARTISTIC CREATIVITY IN 

I PREADOLESCENTS BY EVALUATING THEIR ART FRCCUCTS FO*R AESTHETIC 

j MERIT AND ORIGINALITY, THE INSTRUMENT CONSISTED OF A SERIES 

I OF DESCRIPTIC-NS OF OBSERVABLE QUALITIES CF GRAPHIC AND 

I PLASTIC ART, PRESENTED IN A FORMAT THAT FACILITATES RATING CF 

I EACH QUALITY SEPARATELY C»N A FIVE-POINT SCALE. A SET CF EIGHT 

I DRAWINGS DC>N£ BY SCHOX CHILDREN IN THE Ifi- TO 12-YEAR RANGE 

WAS PRESENTED TO 19 SUBJECTS FCF EVALUATION. THE 19 SUBJECTS 
WERE TEACHERS WHiOSE TEACHING EXPERIENCE AVERAGED ABOUT 81/2 
YEARS. IT MAY BE OXCLUDED THAT ALTHDUGH THE SUBJECTS 
I DIFFERENTIATED BETWEEN CFIGZNALITY AND ARTISTIC MERIT, THEY 

DID SC» IN A GLOBAL WAY RATHER THAN IN RESFCWSE TO THE 
PARTICULAR ASPECT (ARTIST'S INTENTION, HIS METH<:0, OR THE 
COMMUNICATION CF THE PAINTING) BBS I CNA TED BY THE INT£RVIEl>/ER. 
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1, The Pr'ohiera 

The study endeavors to develop and validate an instrument for the identification 
of artistic creativity in preadolescsnts by evaluating the?ir art products for (a) aes- 
thetic merit and (b) originality. The instrument is to consist of a series of des- 
criptions of observable qualities of graphic and’ plastic art, presented ,in a format 
that facilitates rating of each quality separately on a five-point scale. 

The development of the instrument involves, several steps. 

First, searching the literature for ai'thoritative statements about criteria of 
creativity and of artistic merit in works of art,. 

Second, developing a rating scale based on these statements applicable to chil- 
dren's art work. - 

Third, submitting the items of the instrument to teachers for evaluation in terras 
of usefulness and appropriateness in assessing artistic creativity in preadolescents. 

Fourth, soliciting suggestions for improving- items in interviews with these 
Geachers. 



Fifth, revising the instrument in accordance with the evaluatins and suggestions 
of teachers. 

Sixth, submitting the revised instrument to a second group of teachers for fur- 
ther evaluating and suggestions. 

Seventh, establishing the final version of the instrument. 

Eighth, training judges to use the instrui!ie;iu-> 

Ninth, comparing judgments obtained by using the scale with nonstructural judg- 
ments of experts. 
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A. 



Significance of the Problem 



The instrument will permit research workouts, identify artistically creative 
preadoiescents, and hence carry out studies dealing with artistic creativity. 

At present no satisfactory tests or other procedures serve this purpose. 



2. Objectives 

We are developing and validating an instrument for use in subsepaent research 
to Identify artistic creativity in preadolescents by evaluating their art products 
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on the basis of ooth aesthetic merit and originality. The instrument consists of 
a series of desc.-iptions of observable qualities of graphic and plastic art presented 
in a f^irmat that facilitates the rating of each quality on a five-point scale. 

Bias associate'! with developmental level has oeen avoided toy e.x 33 .uding rit’fer- 
ences :o qualities v;hich have been shown to have a high degree of relationship to 
chronological age ( 7 , 8. 9), such as natural! stically correct proportion^ perspective, 
or local 2olor, but are aesthetically neutral and consequently not essential to the 
purpose I'f the scale. The reliability and validity of the instrument are being tested 
syst eraat ~ cally . 

3, P/lated Research 

Several researchers have us??d tests based on Guilford's factor analytic approach 
in adaptations suitable for children, such as the Minnesota Tests of Creative Th inkl- 
ing, This test battery has a high degree of reliability but Is of doubtful, wilidity 
in aiiessing artistic creativity. Drawings are rated along dimensions such as "origin 
nalit/," ’'complexity," "productivity "elaboration," and other qualities which may 
toe iij» ependent of aesthetic merit. Creativity has been defined as a novel response 
t^at rulfills its purpose. The pr 5 .mary purpose of art work is aesthetic, and novelty 
alone is an insufficient basis for a judging of airtvistic creativity. Hendrickson and 
TojTaiice, referring to their test, the Minnesota Test of Creative Thinking, admit 
"Tlere has been no attempt to analyze aesthetic structure, and from one point of view 
our not having dons so may place in question the application of our discoveries 
related to the phenomenon of creativity in the artistic process." (hi 37 ) 

Sections of the Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking (ll), such as drawing and 
arraiiitlng objects and similar measures used by other investigators (1, 2, 5j 6) 
typicaMy present a highly structured task such as adding lines to a stimulus figure, 
incorpo.’*ating a given shape into a larger drawing, using a given shape in a series 
of drawligs (li), varying the arrangement of given shapes (5>6), or combining given 
shapes tc make designated objects ( 5 ). The mental set suggested by the instructions 
is dire 'ti'd towards novelty ("sketch some object that no one else in the class will 
think of"} and variet.y ("include as many different ideas as you can") (ll). Re- 
sponses are rated in general onihe basis of how much hlie subject did and how dif- 
ferent it was from what others did, ( "uncomraonness of response in a statistical 
sense^" resisting "early closure of the stimulus figure," 'humber of details," 

"number of figures attempted” )( 11) . ^esthetic qualities are generally not considered, 

Kincaid, who so\x^bt- and found correlates of artistic creativity in flexibility , 
fluency , elaboration , redefinition , and originality (GiEilford's factors), separated 
creative ability from aesthetic merit, concluding that "The child’s creative ability 
is significantly more evident thau his ability to produce aesthetically pleasing 
pictures." (6:52) 

Using college studenis as subjects, Brittain and Beittel (l) found' the relation- 
ship between composite scores based nr o^ne Guilford tests and an art performance 
criterion, a composite score based on judgments of creativity and aesthetic quality 
to be .138, and concluded that a criterion of artistic creativity that goes beyond 
factors such as flexibility and fluency is desirable. 
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New approaOxes are needed but little has been done. However, Eisner ( 3 ) and. 

Bouse (l() have rnved in new directions, Eisner developed a typology of creative : 
behaviors in th^ visual arts consistirig of fom* types of creati'‘dty, houndar'y pusji« 
ing 3 inventing, boundary breaking, and aesthetic organizing, each of which may b# 
applied to forfi or subject or both. After testihg the typology in asseesing crejativity 
evidenced ixx products 'o? pre-adolescents, hf cpncludsd that, "while the basic bon- 
ceptxiaXizabipjfiX seem to have some promise, the typology needs further development cusd 
modification''’ (3222) , 



Boused (101 is developing a', fcale consistih|;6i* ’ a list of characteristics of'.]art 
•products, suph as balariee.. rhytii^, and spatial • of^^ization to be rated on the t^dsis 
of the degre'e of primitiveness. 9^ sophistication Of handling* Although the ' scaljei in-, 
clude-i items related tn creati^y, such as 'Vemplexity.* 

dssigried to be \sed in evaluati'i^ creativity but'-^.hf.h^ as an objectlye ,mb:^s'^^(^^^^ 
.cribing art products « - ' ’ • ■ -. r-.v.. ^ 



k„. Procedixres ~ Sample I- 
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A; The Bous.i Scale., consisting of stats*.snts, dealing with characteristic.s 




me>/t : (See .kppuadix k) l 
B'.' The usefulness of tbs House Scale in idenb^ creative expression in'. the 




• 1 .- The i'amp.Ie 



The iiineteen past.icipants (all ■vdliih’b.eers ) in th 5 .s set of interviews 
Includes live male and twelve female ’teachers, a male speech therapist ^ 
teaching experience, and a female school nurse. All were members of aJbuin- 
mer course on creativity. Their from 23 to 6I, average 

35 » 5 « Tsm were in the. 23~29 range, ’ ,phe' participant who gave an approximate 
age was e:<cluded jivom .this analysis, • 



Of the sevent je ■ teachers 3 fourteen were ixi public elementary . schools 
where classes are self-contained and;’.s^ is taught by the classroom' teacher. 
One interviewee was a junior high sGlK>pi,.raathemati'cs teacher, another •.& 

junior L£gh ar't; teacher. The remaining. teacher was responsible for. ar& 
and cral'ts instruction in a state instltuion for the mentally retarded. 



The length of teaching experience ranged from 3 „ to 32 years; average 

8.4 yeaj'S, 



2 . The Materials 



a, A set of eight drawings done by school children in the tea ‘fcc 
twelve year age range. These draX'J, 1 j:igs were designated as follows s 
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4. }?astel Abstract 


25 . Slcyline 


A Morfrey Woman 


y Intense Abstract 


C. Mask 


G- Hocket 


P* Yosemite 


K- Swiiamers 
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b, A t’!)^enty-ri6emj five-polDt a^“t eYal3j,g;i;ion scaleo 
The Interview' 



The intei’Yl.ewees yere told simply that, they -were cooperating 
effort to develop a useful system of judging children's m-b work- ’ 



a» Prior to t/fiji . -appai^^^^ the' pictures were arranged on .if 
in the followirg- order (pop.. tp .hottomjS .B;i >h.? Hij I>r 

TVie interv'l&H/er^Tp'esQiated the picture.'! I'i'ryings ”l have here 'e'i^ht; 
paintings •hi' .cb;l approKima;te.ty ,’u^ twelve years old«\,:^,0 

you to -jadgi. them in se¥era.'^wa.y3 5^b■at first in an over&ii 
,de Ti/hich yda lihe best, nead; bestj> and so on<. A?:rfmge tiiexa.ia' a 



ask 
Decide 
pile ’^A 




'bottom, 

and the ;vr.e£tJ:.,?Js recoruedo 8 



least, 




b, 

for 

giving examples p ^ ’ H 

ordinary’ iangiiag;e , record 'd verbatim,, Although the length pf the 
interview varied from one pv^rsoh/tb ariother, the aim wa.s to' 
relative:^/- (dpprcximatcly- minutes) and not too detail’ed. 



c. The twenty '4tom sc.ale was next, presented ^ ^rith this expl.ari’gti^^ 
'’These .a/e some ways of describing b.ibtures„ I would like you. to read 
over the items and then check 'one set of them for each of fopr. 
pictures I will select o” (interviewees were give^ four forms —one ’for 
each picture to be ratedO ‘yJh’ile the interviewee read the lt€m.,% the 
intervi^rak* selected the ir^icrviewe®'' s fiist^ third, sixth, and eighth 
choices from the overall ranking- necessary but min5.mum ekplanatibn was 
given in answer to -any questions ®iid the interviewee was instructed to 
respond to first in^ressionso Each of the foui' forms was labelled with 
the interviewee’s name and the letter of the picture^ 



l^lle the inteiviewee worked, the interviewer miswered questions 
when necessary, usually advising the former to use his oim judgment ,3 
Any difficulties in understanding items were noted, to be pitched later. 
Any othez* special behavior was noted. 
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d* As soon as the ratings were completed, the pictures w©3Pe xvanovedfl 
One or more of them was replaced if the interyiewee req^uesteti li for 
illustrati-'fe pui’posesc 

Next the interviewer saidg "Now that yon ha.ve had the experience 
of using these scales to^^dge the pictures we*d ixl?.e to Imow about 
apy difficulties you found with any of the items., in ynat;;W^^^ 

was — ™ difficult? Are the terms clear? Can they be stated-nio^e 
clearly? How would you word the item more clearly?" The interviewee 
was encouraged as much as possible to consider the items per se^ ••and 
apart from the . four pictures rated® If he hesitated,, he was ashed 
review the tl^hty items to find possible difficulties ® In e^/efy esse 
he was asked .to discuss item #19^ origihalityg "How do you 'Juage ; origi- 
nality? What do you think is included in originality? Does tiie 'item 
cover what you mean by originality? Would you want more tha)a one scale 
or is one sufficient?" Finailyj, the interviewee was asked for a general 
evaluation of Kthe scales g thosir applicability, appropriateness, use- 
fulness, inciusiyenesss any objections, and any other comments^ ' All 
the int^ihd^^'ef 3 responses were 

5, Analysis of Data and Results 

A. Overall Rankings 

There Was a fairly consistent pattern of agreevaent and dissent 
in the extreme choices.. Picture was. the first or second choice^ ^ 
eleven interviewees, picture H of nine interviewees o Picture D -was 
the seventh or eighth choice of ten interviewees ^ and picture A of 
seven interviewees ® .Atypical, choices were: b the first or second 
choice of two interviexfees, f the first choice of one. A the second 
choice of one® One person chose £ seventh, one chose k seventh, two 
•?hose D sev^th or eighth® 

The terms, adjectives used in giving the reasons for the overall 
ra.nking are too numerous to list® far the most:9:’equantly-ffieni,ion©d 
criterion was. color g mixing of colors, arrangement, blending of color, 

\se of color, etc® Originality and imagination x^ere mentioned by 
several interviewees® A reviev? of the long list of words used revealed 
\hat appear to be three general types of terms s 

I. Artistic— Objectives 

Color, detail, textural qualities 

2 General— Objectives 

Clever, planning, order, whimsey 

3 » P*-.rsonal (value judgments) g 

Messy, ineptness $ "my oxm attitude", ghastly, not 
pleasing® 
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There is admittedly much overlapping., espec3.allly hetweea 2 c, and 3^ 

Such jue^eats as "happy” and "clever" could be either objective . , 
or personal j depending on the supporting reasons » However j> there;, Hid 
seem to be these three levels of jud^ento 

iB, SvaXuatibn of the Scale It.-vrfis 

#19”.‘ "0RXGIMI»ITI (This was treated differently fxom the . other 
itemsj, "i^hich will be ’listed in the orders of the incidence of difficulties 
reportedo) 

Siscteen of the interviewees thought of originality as having ;more 
than one aspect » Nevertheless^ only foin' stated specifically that one 
or more items should be added tb cover the entire concept e Seven -said 
specifically the item is satisfactory as it is now and the others had 
no particular opinion* 

The many ideas of origiaelity expressed by the interviei^ees fall 
into three principal categories? 

1 c Sub j ect g theme ^ idea « 

2 a .New application^ portray^-j ^ or rearrangement 

of ‘-'a, , families stereotyped idea Cog* himorous swimmers , ug3:iaess 

of picture 2o 

3o Treatment (technique); CSolor^ use of media or materiftls^ thinking, 

forms 5 deta^j, freedom from structure- 

( YmiATim ) and #13- -LINE ( TETjfTOSS ) 

Eight interviex^ses had difficulty with #3> of these ^ five also 
had trouble with #13 «» The main problem xms distinguishing line from 
mass, especiaHy in the abstracts where most of these interviewees could 
not see lines* One asked if a cube is a wide lines another xfondered 
if the meeting of two colors is an implied lineo Another asked? Does 
line also mean oixtline? Again^ V^st is the difference between the 
two items? The art teacher wondered if #3 meant light or dark, or 
weight* She suggested another item be added, to cover "value"* 

#7- «TENSI 0N 

Eight .subjects said they had difficulty with this term* Five 
people interpreted this tern in the psychological, emotional seasf, 
even after expiration* One of ^he five said the physical and emr^oaal 
senses of the word are closely related* One interviewee did not, know 
what to look for 5 another confused the term with balance* The art 
teacher wondered if the tension could be 'between colors or between 
horizontal and vesical lines* 
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#16-..»ST«TRY 

Bight suhijects sa:ld they had difficulty x<?ith the term* Tim 
people were doubtful about ”axis"j Is it the center of the paper? 

Is symmetry horisontal or perpendicular? Five people wondered if syra- 
matjpy Tne£3Jit balance# One person thought the explanation was boo wordy# 
Two^ople said they rationalised balance in any given picture# 



#8-«symbolism 

interviewees said they had difficulty with the tern# 
rnree did not Imow the meaning of the word# Pour people thought it 
depended on the intent of the artist* One person thought unintended 
symbolism" should be added to the item. Another said some drawings 
could be both real and symbolics e«g* the Maslt is symbolic and yet 
real to a child who sees monsters on television and on bubble gum 
cards# 



#12«.«CRAPISMSH:£P 

Five interviewees had difficulty with the term* Three did hot 
feel competent to judge this quality* One mentioned intents The 
deliberate or aecidentaJ. spilling of paint* One wanted something 
about Sige level included in fax's item* 



#15 --Cil^F(JI.»T]ES£i/FHmi!SS 



Five respondents said they bad difficulty with the term* All 
five intervletyees perceived that these two terms are not ti’ue opposites 
Some pictures are neither ce.refxil nor free 5 some can be rated high at 
both ends of the scale* One person suggested two separate ityas* 
Another suggested another choices "Neither careful nor iree# Another 
suggested? "Very little freshness or fluidness*” 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDED SCALES 

^mnr 1 • -nwirr^^wif^r-wwiynr-- mmmmwn* 

lo Two respondents suggested an item to cover the child’s success 
in conveying his values or feelings* 

3o Two naentS-oned contrast or brightKess/d©;i’Jfea8S6 * 

3*' Two mentioned color* 

ko Use of multi “media* 

5* Viewer's personal liking for picture (two)* 



6* The painter® s satisfaction with the picture* 

7 * Measure of physical and ,ment^ energy expended (interest;^, 
motivation 0, iaq-uisitivensssj; etCc) 

80 Active (busy) picture versus simple forms# 
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General Criticisms and Comments 

Tfr/o interviewees felt the items were too constricted, too precise, that 
more general statementSs posslbi;^? less than five, would elicit more spontaneous 
responses » 

One intervievfee, thought that althoiigh the scales assumed art instruction 
on the part of the pupils, the language in the scales vras not too teclmlcal< 

0 ^ 70 , includ5.ng the art teacher, felt language and vocabula-ry are real 
problems* The art teacher said a glossary of terras would be needed by untrained 
teachers . 

Several respondents questioned the whole Idea of ’’choosing the best” a One 
said there should he sets of ratings, one artistic and the other from the 
child *s standpointo 

One teacher sa5.d it is hard to compare planned and unplanned paintings, 

One interviewee said the validity of the scales coiild be only teraporary 
since lvalues change and beauty is relative to these va3.ueso 

Since the items don’t" signify good or bad, the equivalence of similai- 
ranklngs on different items was questioned », 

One intervlex< 7 ee said she felt she had the opportunity to react to the 
child’s and her own feelings. 

C. Statistical Analysis 

JL« i-oUti . Oi r .i.C 

In order to determine which pietui^e was best liked and the relation- 
ships between liking best, originality, and abstraction, calculations 
were made of the median liking score of each picture; the mean score on 
originality (variable #19) for each picture; and the mean score on abstraction 
(variable feo) 

Picture E ' (Saline) was the best liked and also ^judged more original « 

In general, those liked best (low score on liking scale) were judged more 
original (high score on originality); and those liked best tended to be most 
rex«*esentatidnai (low score on abstraction),. (See Table 1.) 

2. Relation Between Originality and Other Variables 

To determine the relationship between originality and the other vari- 
ables, Pearson . product moment correlations between all variables' Were cal- 
culated for each picture. Inter »lteiri r's were also calculated for the data 
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for each degree of choice (1st elioice ratings , etc.) and for the sum of 
data of first and third choice pictures (Sura Positive) and for sixth and 
eighth choice pictures (Sum Negative), 



9?he •&jay origina3.ity related to the other variahles was not signifi« 
caiitly similar for 1st vs, 3rd choice j, nor for 6th vso 8th choice » How*» 
ever, they were significantly, and negati\"ely, related for the sum of 
positive choice scores vs. the sum of negative choice seor';’^ 3 . This means 
there was a tendency for originality to be linked in opposite ways with the 
other variables, depending on whether the picture was liked or disliked. 



Among pictures x-?hich ai’e liked, the most significfint relationships 
with originality are ssrmDolism (r=,72‘'^‘‘^) aiid handling, xdiich is a measure 
of spontaneity x<:rhi3-e among dislilted pictures, items which Iht.er- 

corr elate highly with originality are texture ( ,6{>*'5^^") and dominance 

Variables most independent of originality are symmetry, grad-* 
ation, craftsmanship, and massT"" 



In general, originality x^ras related to several of the other variables 
regax’dless of the picture used as a stimulus^ or of the degree of liking, 
This tendency was emphasisjed for generally disliked pictures. For Pic- 
ture A (Pastel) and Picture 3 (Monkey Woman.) both disliked pictures, 
origina3.ity x-ras sign i ficantly correlated with seven (out of the possible 
19) variables I- Miile the most popular pictu3;»e., S (Skyline) ^ yielded no 
significant r*s between originality and the other variables; and Pic- 
ture D (Yosemite), which was also Hired and representatloriSl, yielded two 
significant r®s. 



When the results for all pictures xvere pooled, those variables most 
often related to originaiitj’^ are Unity, Craftsmanship, Balance, and 
Symbolism. Those most. Independent of originality are Tension, Line 
Thickness, and Transparency. *”(see Tables 2 and 



Pattern of B elation Between the Variables 



An ijivestigation was made of whether the pattern of relationships be- 
tween originality and the other variab3.es was similar no raatter x?hat pic- 
ture provided the stimulus » That is, an^tempt was mads to determine if 
the pattern of relationship between orig5.nality and the other variables 
is generalizable across pictures. For this purpose, the 19 correlations 
betx-reen originality and the other 19 items for Picture B were treated as 
scores, and correlated with scores ccssiposed of the same set of 19 correl- 
ations for Picture C, This procedure ‘vjqb repeated for GxH, AxF, and BxE. 
Tlie pairs of pictures used were chosen in a random fashion, and therefore 
compose a random sample of the possible pairing of pictures. 



Fnen the correlations betx-reen originality and the other 19 variables 
for one pictu 2 ‘e xfere correlated x^ith the same set of correlations for 
another picture, the results shox^ that the pattern of inter-relationship 
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between originality and the other variables is not significantly similar 
for different pictxares* Even when the pattern is compared for the two 
abstract pictures (AjP), the similarity is zeroo iCn other words, the 
relationship depends on which picture is the stimulus picture,. The actual 
correlations calculated ranged from *-.06 (AxP) to -!-,32 (GxH), and none 
of them reached significance. (See Table 2) 

Degree of choice also makes a difference to the vslatiohship. The 
way in which originality related to the other variables was not signifi- 
cantly similar for either the 1st x 3rd choice, or the 6th x 8th choice. 
However, they were significantly and negatively related for the Sum Positive 
X Sum Negative comparison. This means there was a tendency for originality 
to be linlsed ii'i opposite ways vjith the other variables depending oh 
whether the picture was liked or disliked. The relationship between or 
inality and the other variables is in a crucial way detem,ihed by the 
particular configuration of the picture being rated. 

Notej Since not all pictures were ihciuded eq.ually often in K'aeh level 
of choice, these results partially reflebt the over-representation of 
one particular picture, in each degree of choice, lor example, .Picture E 
(Slcyline) was listed twice as often as any other picture as fir.^t choice, 
so the formal Aualiiles of this picture disproportionately influeAce tlie 
relationship ■Wtween originality ©Jid. the other variables In first choice 
results. 

4. Cluster Analysis 

The constancy of .relationship between originality and the other yail- 
ablee was also investigated by the use of the Tryon Cluster Analysis method. 
The variables were clustered (with the data for all pictures pooled) for 
each degree of chbice, for the Sum Positive data, for the Sum, Negative, 
and for all data summed across choices. 

The Cluster Analysis results show that the variables do cluster in 
similar ways regardless of the degree of choice. They also show that orig- 
inality is a strong variable', usually occurring in the first , or second 
cluster, and tends to be grouped with the same variables regardless of the 
degree of choice. 

Three types of clusters emerged. One set refers to style (driginaiity, 
type of representation, shape and thickness of lines); a second to a three- 
dimensional quality (depth, trsiisparehcyj and texture); and the third 
refers to the single-mindedness of conception (unity, balance, and dom- 
inance of a single theme} . These clusters cut across degree of liking oi 
the pictures. The variables •j^ich are never clustex’ed originality 

are: Teicture, detail, depth, tensio.n, dominance, craftsmanship, gradation, 

symmetry, rhythri and transparency. 

5. Comparison of Variables 

Finally, means and sigmas for each variable were calculated in order 
to allow comparisons of the variables themselves. Since each variable is 
rated four times by each person, the maximinn variable mean xrould be 20.0, 
and the expected variable mean is 10 &0. 
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^'Ihen all the data tor each variable are combined, the means all fall 
in the unper half of the possible distribution, XoS*, each mean is, higher 
than lOoO. Each variable is rated four times per person, giving a .maxi- 
mum variable mean of 20.0 and an expected vai'iable mean of 10.0. Since 
the upper end of each of the 5 -pc»int ratings scales can roughly, be classi* 
fied as the ’positive' end, this means that the subjects had a tendency 
to rate these particular pictm'es, on the whole, in a positive way. The 
means range fi*om a low of 10.2 for symmetry to a high oi 15*3 for unity. 
Originality fell in the middle rtmge, with a mean ratigi^c of 13.2 and a 
sigma of 2.6. (See Table 4.) 



Symmetry has the lowest mean and one of the largest deviations, plead- 
ing one to suspect that it was comparatively difficult to give positive 
ratings on this variable. 



Although the comments of the subjects on the item “Tension” lead one 
to suspect that some were rating a psycliological tension while others 
were rating a fo]^rial Quality of the painting, the results do not^be^ 
this out. The deviatlbn for tension' is 'iuite small so it is u£.'llkely 
that two entirely separate variables, are being rated under this ncadihg. 



One of the largest deviations occurs for the item “Symbolism y“ an, 
item which received many comments. Some subjects evide,atly tried^^<b bbh- 
trast symbolism and reality, although no such comparison was implied by 
the wording of the item. 

D.' The original (Rouse) scale was modified by revising and adding Items:., 
changes v?eres 



1) Based on suggestions offered by interviewees 

2) Based on statistics! analysis of each item 



3) Eor the purpose of sharpening the differentiation between judgments 
of aesthetic merit and judgments of prigilnality 



4) Designed to expand the judgment of originality from a single scale 
to one having s.everal, components. 

The revised scale is given, in Appendex B. Differences between the original 
and revised scales are suojmarized la Table 5. 









Table 1, 

Effect of Differing Stimulus Pictures on 



Belationship Se tx<?een Originality and Oblier Variables 



Picture 



A Pastel Abstract 
B Monkey Woman 
C Mask 
D Yosemite 
B Skyline 

p Intense Abstract 
G Rockets 
H Swimmers 



Mdn. Liking 
Score 


Mean Orig. 


'Mean 

Abstraction 


6.1 


' mxwi tux MMPWMi<iiWii»'>rirn* 

3.6 


4.5 


7.0 


6.5 


2.5 


5.8 


3^8 


3.5 


3.1 


■'2,i'.6 


1.4 


1.2 


k.o 


3.1 


6.3 


2.7 


5.0 


6.0 


2.7 


.2.6 


2.5 


3-8 


1.9 



Table 2. 

Pattern of Relationship Between 

•jUHW^itMMUWAuanKPBnlK MUrai MinWr«NI«»«;>ipmMN»WMV«« 

Originality Other ?ariables~-by Picture 



Pictitre 



•p 



B X 


G Mq'nkey Wornauj Mask 


’.20 


n.s-. 


G X 


H Rocket 5 Swimmers 


0^1 

* 


n.s.w. 


A X 


P Pastel, Intense 


- • 06 . • • 


Uo 


D X 


E • Yos em it'e , Skyline 


.10 ’ 


h.s. 



Table ’• 



o* 



Pattern of Relationship Between 



Originality and Other Variab3.es -rby Choice 



Choice 



r 



P 



First choice x Third choice 
Sixth choice x Eighth choice 
Sum 'ppsitive X Sum negative 



.16 

-,34 



•n.s. 

n.6. 

.05 
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Table 4. 



Comparison 


of Variables 




Variable 


Mean 


Sigma 


Shape 


13-2 


2c2 


Mass 


11.8 


2.3 


Line Variation 


11,2 


2.2 


Texture 


11.7 


2.2 


Detail 


11.9 


2«7 


Depth 


11,4 


2,4 


Tension 


13o4 


2.0 


Symbolism 


12.3 


2.9 


Balance 


15.2 


2.1 


Unity 


15.3 


1.7 


Dominanc© 


13.1 


2.3 


Craft 


12.? 


2,8 


Line Thickness 


13.6 


2,0 


Gradation 


12.7 


2.9 


Handle 


14,2 


2,2 


Symmetry 


10,2 


2.8 


Rhythm 


i4.5 


2.3 


Transparency 


12,6 


3.1 


Originality 


13.4 


2.6 


Representation 


12,4 


2.1 
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Table 5, 

Items on Original and Bevised Scales 

. _ _ _ . ... . 1 ^ ^ .. - --- — — - --^- - ■ !■> i>^ 1^1 1— ■ 



Original Variable 



becomes 



Revised Variable 



1. 


Shape 




2. 


Mass 




3. 


Line Variation 




4, 


Texture 


8. .Artistic Merit 


5* 


Detail 




6. 


Depth 




13. 


Line Thickness 




7. 


Tension 


3. Tension 


8. 


Symbolism 


9. Symbol. Ism 


9. 


Balance 


2 . Balance 


10, 


Unity 


. .1^ Unity 


11. 


Dominance 


4. Dominance 


12. 


Craft sman ship 


5. Craftsmanship 


13 0 


Gradation 


( omitted) 


14. 


Handling 


6 . Spontaneity^" 


l6. 


Symmetry 


(omitted) 


17. 


Rhythm 


?. Rhythm 


18. 


Transparency 


( omitted) 


19:. 


Originality 


13 » Originality 


20 0 


Repr e sent at i on 


(om.ltted) 



Nev? Scales Added 



10 Subject Matter 

11 Color 

12 o Form 






^The Spontaneity Scale only co\'’ers one end of the old Handling 

(oars8£Uli3e6S«^^^®ae3£$) SJcaJ.eo 
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6. Procedures - Sample II 

s 

I Ac The revised scale was then applied by a second sample of sub,1ects. 

j 1. The Sample 

I The second sample, like the first, consisted of volunteers draw^i from 

I a summer course on creativity. Subjects were paid a samll fee for their 

i participation. Typically, the subject was a young (Mdn, 27 years) female 

i elementary school teacher with several years (Mfln. 4.5) teaching experience, 

j Females are even more over-represented in the second sample (83^) th^n 

I in the earlier sample (68^). Fewer subjects held jobs outside the public 

i and parochial school systems in this sample. No subject in the current 

i sample taught art exclusively; art was simply one of many subjects taught. 

£ Table 6 compares the two samples. 

r Table 6 „ 



Comparison of the Two Samples 



I 



I 



I 

I 







First 'Saraple 


Second Sa^sple 


Sex 


Females 


83 ^ 


6% 




Males 


1% 


32^0 


Age 


Range 


23-61 


23-61 




Mean 


33.2 


35.5 




Ages 23-29 include 


%1o 


53^ of sample 


Years Teaching 


Range 


0-30 


1-32 




Mean 


G .4 


8.4 


Profession 


Teach High School 


% 






Teach 3bh or lower 


■m 


84 f, 




Other 


% 


16% 



I More than half the second set of subjects (^6%) answered 'yes* to the 

I question: "Co you work in any art media as a leisure time activity?" 

I When asked to list the three subjects they liked best to teach, 58 ^ of 

I those responding mentioned art. In general, art as leisure and liking to 

I teach art went hand in hand. 
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2 , Tlie Materials 



The materials consisted of the same set of pictiires, the revised 
scale, and a set of cards designed to help suh.jects focus attention on 
a particular area to he considered (intention, method, or coim\unication) 
and to help them focus on either the artistic merit or originad.ity of 



the paintingo 



The Interview 



The instructions and procedvtres employed with the first sample were 
followed insofar as possible. Tlie pictures were placed on a table before 
the ai‘rival of the subject. The standard (random) arrangement of tie 
pictures was composed of two columns s B, Gj F, S, C<j D. The :^nter- 

viewer gave the same instructions as in the earlier study, and the orC*er 
of liking was recorded. 



The 13 -item rating scale was i?resented to the subject for rating 
of his second choice picture . This was followed by the rating of his 
seventh choice. Each subject thus rated one picture he liked and one 
he disliked. 



An interview was conducted with the pictures still lying on the table, 
and the subjects alternately holding ari appropriate card which read "Orig- 
inality" or "Artistic I-5erit." For half the subjects, originality was con- 
sidered first in aJ.l context; while for the other half, artistic merit 
was considered first. The intendew is given below. 



"We are interested in two ideas, origi-nalit;/ and artistic merit . 

We rcEillse that when someone judges a painting he usua1j3^"gr(^ps these 
two ideas together, and does not differentiate between themo However, 
it is important to us to find out in what ways these two concepts differ, 
and we would like your ideas on the subject. What do you mean when you 
say a painting is original? ^Tnat do you mean when you say a painting 
has ai'tistic merit? 



"When you think about paintijjg, you can think of three different 
aspects or areas. First, there is the artistes intention, the thing that 
is inside him that he is trying to express. It is what he is trying to 
say. A second area is the artist's technique, the manner which he chooses 
to express his intention. Third there is the ’message' of the painting, 
what it actually communicates to a person who looks at it. We VTill con- 
sider each of these three areas in turn to try to see if it Is possible 
to differentiate originality and artistic merit with respect to each of 
these . (Pause for questions . ) 



"Now I would like you to look at these pictures again. 
(Pause xfhile subject looks at paintings.) 
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"First I would .like you to concentrate on the artist’s intention j 
the conceptualization that lies “behind the painting. Disregard how well 
you think the artist has succeeded in carrying out this intention. First 
choose the picture which shows the most o riginal intentiono How choose 
the picture where the intention or the conceptualization shows the most 
artistic merit . 

Inviuiiy: If S. chooses the same picture for hoth t I see you have 

chosen the same' picture. Do you think that as far as the 
artist’s intention is coneerneds originality and artistic 
merit always go together 2 Can you point to any other pic- 
ture here In which they do not go together? 

If S. chooses two different p ictures ; What was the basis 
for youi* choice? What items were included in your 

concept of originality which allowed you to differentiate 
it from artistic merit, as far as the artist’s intention 
is concerned? 

If S. cannot make one or both choices ; All right (and 
proceed to the next chpiceJ7~~*~~ 

"Now concentrate on the way the artist has carried out his idea, or 
his method . -First choose the painting with the most original technique. 

Now choose the painting where the technique has the most artistic merit . 

( Interviervrer repeats inquiry, amended to refer to technique.) 

"Now look at the pictures as you might if you saw them in an exhibition 
Pay no attention to who painted them or why, but concentrate on the pic- 
ture’s effect on you, what it sa^»-s to you. Choose the picture which makes 
the most original communication to you. Now choose the one whose commu- 
nication, in your vl«v7, has the most artistle merit. 



(inquiry repeated.) 

"Now vre have covered three aspects of paintings ®ie artist’s intent; 
his success in carrying out this intent; and the . communication of the 
painting. In which of these aspects was it easiest for you to differentiate 
originality md artistic merit? In which aspect was it hardest? Is there 
any aspect where the differentiation makes no sense to you? 

"Finally, do you remember ever seeing a painting which struck you at 
the time as being highly original, but lacking in artistic merit? (Des- 
cribe it to me.) Is there any picture here which is like that? Or a 
painting which had a high artistic valuers but was not very original? (Des- 
cribe it.) Is there any picture here which is like that? 

"Do you have any other comments?" 
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Analysj..s of the Data and Results 
A.» Overall Rankings 

i:n the second sample^ Picture D, Yosemite (33^)gWas theiiost popular first 
choicea with Pictures E (Skyline) and 0* (&Iask) tying for second place. In the 
first samples E was the most popular first choice. In both samples, B (Monkey 
Wbraain) vras the most fretiiient last cho5.ce»«ailii' a3.so the least freq.i\snt first ■ 
choice. Table 7 compares the liking ratings of the pictures for the two saai- 
pler* and also shows the mean originality scores for each picture. 

Table 



Comparison 


of L 


iking and Originality B cores 


for Each Pictux^e 




Mdn Liking 


Mead Orlg ^ 

«p<Ki«MtVXCjMSM4W«,Mh UWIMU 


'j- Mean Absti'act^'^ 


First 


Sec.ond 

i«» If Wto-aiiifc 


First 


Second Second 


A 


5 0.5 


’ 6 il'; 


2o5 




4.5 


B 


T,8 




■» 


■ '7'3.;5 


2o5 


C 


ii-oO 


5 98 


1„8 


. .'3-.8 


3o5 


D 


3.6 


'^ol 




■ ' 2,k.6 


lo4 


E 


2,8 


lw2’ 


2o4 


4oO 


3.1 


F 


h,3 


6 o’3 


3.0 


2,7 


5oO 


G 


4,5 


6«0 


2ol 


• 2o7 


2«6 


H 


4,5 


2,'5 


2ol 


'■'3«8 


1.9 


“5^0 few subjects chose this x^ic 


t'lsre SLi 


s their 2nd or ?th choi' 


that 


not ^ 


enough ratings are ava 


.liable 


for the computation 


of a 




t 








item does, not 


appear on-’ 


revised rating scale. 



■^“Js^In second samp3.a loif score high , originality | in the fJxst 
sample, low score « lov? originality< 



\ 



Both samples liked realistic better than abstract pictiires as evidenced 
^ the popularity of pictures scoring low on the abstraction scale o The shift 
from E to D as the most popular first choice emphasizes this tendency, for D 
was Judged considerably less abstract (l,h) than E (Sd), 



Subject Variables 

Art as Leisure Time Activity 



lo 



The second sample was divided into two groups ^ the nine who answered 
to the question about leisure tliae art activity^ and the seven who 
Anmm*s imrolving crafts (eogo embroidery^ photography) 



”yes” 
ansT^-ered ”no”. 
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were incltided in the "yes” gro-upo The two groups so defin.*-id showed 
a TKsrhed difference in their lil<^g of the pictures o The*Ves” group 
accounted for all hut onecf the f^rst choices scored by Picture D 
(yoseinite)e P5,fty six percent of them chose P as the most li'iced picture 
while only 3.4^ of the "no" group chose The "yes" group also disliked 
Picture B (Monl^ey Woman) more 5.atenselys) ?8^ of them giving it Bth 
pJLace, while only of the "no" group listed B as the most disliked 
picture o Both of these findings indicate that the "yes" group likes 
conventional^ representative ar"b (and dislikes unconventional) more 
than the "no" group-, It may he that those who engage in art as a 
leis^jre time aeti*'rity paint pictures like Picture D— landscapes where 
the emphasis is on technique rather than origSjaal conception*— and 
. therefore respond warmly to this sort of art<> 

There was no difference in the degree of originality attributed 
to either the 2nd or the 7th choices by the two groups a 

lo Art as Xilked Subject 

When the sample is divided into two groups^ nine subjects who 
state they lilte to teach art (or arts and crafts) and seven wiib do not 
list art as a subject they like to teachi, the division is almost 
identical to the division on the basis of "art as leisure" 5, and the 
resu3.ts are therefire very s5.milar <, The"".likes teaching art" group 
likes Picture 2) (44%) and dislikes B (78^)5 while the "did not like 
teaching art" group is more varied in its first choice (p is chosen 
by 29^) and dislikes B less Sjitensely (8th choice of 57^) o There 
is a slight tendency for the "did not like art” group to attribute 
less originality to its 7th choice (mean originality score 3°i) than 
the "likes teaching art" group attributes to its 7th choice (mean 
originality score 2^5),? but this cou.ld be a function of the different 
set of pictures rated^ since each group gave their 7th choice scores 
to different pictures » 

C» Aspect of Painting Variables 

Table 8 shows the extent to which the subjects were able to differ^ 
satiate between originality and artistic merit in each of the ti»ee as- 
pects covered— Intentlonj, methods and communication* 

Prom Table 8 it can be seen that a majority of subjects could differ- 
entiate originality and arti,stio merit in each of the three areas ^ and 
that when direct3y questioned very few subjects claimed that originality 
and as.*tistic merit "always go together"* Successful differentiation 
was made most:l^equently in the area of the artistes intention* Failure 
to differentiate occurred most often when the artist’s method (technique) 
was being considered* 

Althou^ "intention" was the aspect most successfully differentiated^ 
it was also mentioned by an overwhelming majority (65^ vs* 24^ for com- 
munication and 18^ for method) as being the hardest differ mtiatlon to make* 
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Table 8o 



Dlffe3.'ent.lation of Originality 

**^'*‘^*^***^ ' "* — rtrmf r*rrT T > n i r>wwM ii V rT nw « nM~ i n ii w > m iM H 

and Artistic Merit 















Intention 


Method 


Communication 


Uaab3.e to differentiate 




% 


m*m wwm. X»caQ»»i» 


H*-y~ 


3 


17 


8 kk 


6 33 


Clai’m/L Always Same 


0 


0 


3 17 


1 6 


Easiest to differentiate'^'’ 


5 


28 


7 39 


7 39 


Hardest to differsatiate5‘* 


11 


65 


3 l8 


4 24 


malces no sense^'^’JHf 


5 


36 


3 2^ 


5 39 



’’^'Percent adds to more tha»i 100 because many subjects listed more than one 
Ail additional 27^^ of the subjects ans’&rered "none” to this questloao 



Table 9, 



Pictures Most Frequently Chosen for Originality 

I 

ana Artisuic Merit 



Originality 



Artistic Merit 





Picture is 


Picture 


Intention 


C 44 


B 33 


Method 


C 47 


E 22 
G 22 
D 22 


Coamunication 


C 35 


C 24 
E 24 
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Perhaps intention was the most successfta differentiation not because it 
was an easier concept to handle^ but because it ms in all cases presented 
first j, before the choices in the areas of method, and commiinicationo It 
may be that the subjects were only able to mal^e a global choice between 
originality and artistic merit g and having done so at the first opportimity 
(which was the area of intention ) 5 had exhausted the difference and were 
unable to proceed with the distinction,, In order to check this^ one would 
have to control for the order of presentation of the three areas $ sc®ethihg 
that was not done in this study^ An alternative hjrpothesis is that having 
made one choice;, the sub; 5 ects became confused^ ctespite the notation of the 
aspects of the work listed on the cards they were holding. 



There was considerable over3.ap the pictiares chosen most frequently 
as the most origiaa3. or having the most artistic merit o For all three 
aspects 9 Picture C (Mask) was most often named as the most original, while 
D (yoseraite) or (Slsyllne) fw'ere ^chosen as having the most artistic mer 3 .t. 
In fact 3 when all choices made for both variables over ail three aspects 
are pooled^ Pictures D, and E account for 6l% of the choices made. 

Table 9 gives the percent of the most popular choices made for each aspect. 

Thus although most aub^ects felt they could differentiate between 
originality and aarbistic merit in each of the three aspects, a consider * 
able number of them were making the same choice for each area. This may 
indicate that to them, originality and artistic merit are global concepts 
belonging to the picture as a whole. Table 10 shores hw many sub^jects 
did malce the same choice in each of the thi’se aspects. 

The tendency to repeat choices rather moi*e pronounced for the 
variable artistic merits 

It T(x.y be concluded^ that althoijigh the subjects can differentiate 
between originality and artistic merit, they do so in a global way rather 
than in response to the particular aspect (artist “s intention, his method, 
or the communication of the painting) designated by the Interviewero 



Table 10« 



Originality 
Artistic Merit 



Number of Subjects Hepeating Choices 



All 3 Choices 2 out of 3 Choices At lieast 2 choices 
the Same thF^smie ' “ the Same 

N i N fa N ^ 



2 1? 6 3p 

6 35 6 35 



8 

12 71 



1 

I 
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lo Separation of Originality and Artistic Merit in Art in General 

>Jhen the subjects were as&ed if they could remember ever seeing a 
painting which was original,, lacked artistic merits or vice versas, 
a majority of them answered both questions in the affirmative. And al^ 
most all the subjects were able to point to a picture among the stimulus 
paintings having these quai,it.l.*^Sc The paintings most often selected as 
being original bu.t lacking in artistic merit were A (Pastel Abstract )j> 

B (Monliiey Woman) and H (SwiTiimers^ ail pictures which may be called unusual . 
or unconvent5-onal. Those most often selected as being unoriginalj, but having 
artistic merit are E (Skyline) and D (yosemite)^ both relatively represen- 
ta^tional-, and H are also the most disliked three pictures (Mdn, 

liking rating 5«5s 7»8^ and 4«5 respectively) while E and B are the most 
liked (MdUo liking rating 2o8 respectively). Thus the subjects like 
pictures which exhibit artistic merit at the expense of originalityb 

When asked to describe a picture they had seen elseiijhere which had 
originality but lacked artistic merit, subjects described two types of 
art; Modern abstract painting and children's art. Responses included s 
"Painting to music "children's b3.obs" "modern abstract painting,," "baby 
sc:f»lbbij*xif/J” "accidental art,” "Daliu" The only exceptional, response 
was that of a male teacher who described an Oriental painting done in a 
way '&?hich satisfied the artist but "made n© sense to me," The factor 
which the two types of art mentioned have in common is evidently the 
abstract quality of the art,> 

In descxdbing pictures which had .artistic merit bub lacked originality , 
subjects referred, a3.beit somewhat apologeticallys, to classical arto 
Typical responses weres "Dutch 3.andscapess,” "SI Greco’s Crucifixion," 
"Cornfields in Museums,” "Childhood of Sis? Walter Ralieigh," The common 
element was the representat-ional nature of the painting: One teacher, 

however, referred to "Mondrian’s squares —the type you would put on 
clothingo" 

In general., the subjects seemed to be saying that original art is 
contemporiary, abstract, spontaneous (childlike), while art with artistic 
merit is old, representational, and dull. It should be reraemberedg how- 
ever, that when presented with a set of .<s^ imulus pictures (all contemporary 
and all childlike) they liked those with artistic merit and disliked those 
which they considered original c. 

2, Definitions of Originality and Artistic M.er1t 

At the begjijttning of the interview, subjects were asked g "Uliat do 
mean when you say a painting is original?” and "What do you mean when 
you say a painting has aartlstic merit?" The answers t© these questions 
were treated as definitions of the two terms involved o The ideas expressed 
by each subject were sunmiaadsed, and the frequency of occurrence of a g5.ven 
idea scored across subjects <, All subjects were able to express more than 















[ one idea in connection with each vai‘iahXe„ For originality ? they expressed 

an Ewerage of three ideas (range 2 -• 7) and for artistic merits an average 
1 of four ideas (range 2 - 9)o Allowance must be made for the fact that 

the grouping of particular phrases together to form a single idea is a 
subjective one, and would not be replicated exactly by a different witer^ 

I In many cases the common idea was obvious, however, as when one subject 

I defined artistic merit as "pleasing to the eye" and another as "pleasing 

I to the senses 
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The most dS^equent definitions of originality were; 

lo Hew technique, treatment of subject; different version 
of subject; the way idea is put d.mn (8 subjects) ^ 

2, Not copied, artist's own, idea; only he would look at 
it that way (6 subjects)® 

3o Hot stereotyped, ordinary dr inhibited; fresh; not done 
a lot, not usual (6 subjects)® 

The first refers to the relationship between subject matter and method; 
the second to the artistes idea; snd the third to a quality of the paint- 
ing itself o This division of the concept of originality is similar to 
the aspects of art established for the, interview; Method, artistes intention, 
and the communication of the painting ® It should be remembered that 'ifee 
subjects expressed these ideas before the interviewer mentioned these 
three aspects of painting® The division of the concept of originality made 
by these subjects can be compared to that made by the subjects in the earlier 
sample® When asked to comment on the, osriginality Seale, those subjects 
divided the concept up a little differently; 1® subject matter, 2® new 
arrangement of a stereotyped idea, and 3,® treatment® 

Other ideas of originalitjr expressed by severaS. subjects in the second 
sample were; Something that is new to the vievier; ne^-r use of colors; the 
artist has invented ox* created something that didri^t exist before® The 
caramon element in all these ideas is the insistence on ”newness”“-new sub- 
ject matter, ne^? Idea, new treatment, riew communication® 

The definitions of artistic merit were a little more complex and 
included sme Internal contradictions ® Many of the ideas were expressed 
in the "not necessarily ® ® ®" form® For example, seme subjects said 
art with artistic mex*it is "not necessarily original®” Other subjects, 
hotrever, said artistic merit is "tied Jn with originality®" The "not 
necesssarily ® ® ® ” form of answer indicates a rather oblique approach 
to the definition, as compared to the direct statements given as definitions 
ef originality® It seems that subjects are a little less sure of their 
ideas on x^at constitutes artistic merit in a painting than of what con- 
stitutes originality® 
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The ideas !i30st comiucnly given -?J3 definitions of ax’tis’fcic merit were 2 

3.0 Color pleasing or appropriate (9 sub^jects)* 

2o Painting pleasing to the ,eyes to the senses^ appealing 
attractive (9 sub;3ects)o 



3o Painting communicates idea^ says somethings represents 
a lot of things ( 6 subjects) o 

ko Painting has a quality of unity or wholeness (5 su'b^eGta)o 

ather ideas less cormaonly er?cpressed were? Sophisticated techniques gocsd 
form; thought provoking? sub,ject well handled? provoking an emotional 
response in the viewer.. Three subjects defined artistic merit as the, 
artist creating something new or different § a definition which is identical 
with one of the definitions of originalityo 



The chief difference between the definitions of originality a;id artistic 
lifirit is the insistence on the "pleasingness'* of art as part of artistic 
merit c Eleven of the X8 subjects referred specifically to this pleasing 
©r attractive quality of arl". with artistic merits while none mentioned 
it aii an attribute of originality In airto 

Originality clusters with a similar group of variables in both studies 0 
For the original samples^ it clustered with balances symbolism^ and unityj, 
and for the later samples ^ lialaneec. symbolism^, and dominance,, It must 
be remembered^ to/ever.) that the direction of the originality scale is 
3.*eversed in the tt^ro studies., so that although one may conclude that these 
are the variables most intimately related to c?y iginalitya they are related 
in different ways dependii:?g on the composition of the other scales Included 
in the quest ionnals’eo 

There seems little siTn5,larity in the way originality clustered in the 
two s busies V for liked and for dis3„iked pictures o This is probably due 
to the fact that different pictures were chosen as liked and d.isliked 
Pictures in the two samples. Since different pictures were being rated, 
it is not sufprisJ^* that originality clustered differently with the other 
variables , 

The tw clusters which reappear in both samples when all the ratings 
are summed are 'me dealing vith what might be called style (first sample: 
Ijalance^ origi.nallty^ unity and symbolism? ^second sample g Balance ^ 
symbolism?, clGminance and origina3dty) and one dealing with artistic merit 
(first samples Handling^ rei^resentationj, craftsmanship and depthi***^ 
second samples Crafty unity and artistic merit.) o This gives some 
evidence that artistic endeavors can be divided along two dimehslons in 
such a w«y that originality and artistic merit fall into separate 
categories o 



♦Beccmes part of the Artistic Merit Scale in the current studyo 
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Yhc5 iLse ?;£ t^nslca is oooi: 



I'hc^ vise c»f t'jjn-Jirioi:! i-s? very poor; 



:l w v 1 :<%; xs orgaoiiriiocl aroutrd a central feheiria, Idea* or a i^rtKani'. 
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Tht Qse i>f tisnsiC'U is vary good. 



Tlie vs a ot t.i»n,.riori is moderate 
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